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NEW JEWEL-HOUSE, AT THE TOWER 
OF LONDON. 


Tue Regalia, or Crown Jewels, probably, form the 
most attractive portion of “the sights” of London; and 
they are referred to by a contemporary, as the “ only visible 
evidence of the palatial splendours of the Tower in times 
past, that now remains within its walls.” The Jewels had 

een kept for nearly two centuries in a small tower at the 
north-eastern angle of the great area, close by the Grand 
Storehouse lately destroyed by fire; and during the con- 
flagration, they were removed in safety to another build- 
ing, under the direction of Mr. Swift, their custodian, 
which act of vigilance received her Majesty’s especial 
approbation. The Jewel-tower itself just escaped the 
flames: here the Jewels were exhibited to the public in a 
low crypt-like apartment, lit with lamps, there being no 
means of admitting daylight; the treasures were ranged 
upon shelves within one of the arched sides of the room, 
which was lined with crimson cloth, and fronted with iron- 
work, cross-wise. The lamps were placed low down, like 
the footlights of the stage of a theatre: being provided with 
reflectors, they threw a strong glare upon the glittering 
crowns and the richly-chased communion-plate ; and more 
especially upon the articles immediately before the lights, 
as the Queen’s crown and gold salt-cellar, placed upon 
revolving stands beneath glass shades, and the sceptres in 
glass-cases. Across the upper part of the recess was a 
stout metal rod, from which was suspended a curtain; and 
this being drawn aside, the magnificent assemblage, of 
almost inestimable value, was exhibited to the spectators, 
who were seated upon benches at a short distance ; whilst 
to the left was stationed a warder as the guardian of the 
regal treasures. Some thirty years ago, we remember, 
the public were admitted close to the iron railings, when 
the crowns, &c. were taken from out their cases, and 
shown one by one, by the female attendant; and the 
above alteration in the mode of showing them, we believe 
to have been made upon the great increase of visitors.* 

The old Jewel-house having been found inconvenient, 
a new one has been erected, immediately to the south. 
The design of the facade, in the Tudor style, has con- 
siderable merit; but we consider the interior to be of more 
ea interest, as showing the new mode in which the 

ewels are arranged for exhibition. The visitors first enter 
a small ante-room, and proceed from thence to the prin- 
cipal apartment, which is commodious and well lit. In 
the centre are placed the Jewels in the order shown in the 
Engraving, the stage or stand being covered with purple 
velvet. They are cased with plate-glass in metal frame- 
work, and over the whole is a stout iron frame, or cage, of 
Tudor design, surmounted by a large crown, also in iron. 
We shall not be expected here to give a detailed account 
of the Regalia, or their history. They include five crowns: 
St. Edward’s, made at the coronation of Charles 1I., to 
replace the previous crown, which the Confessor was stated 
to have worn. 2. The Crown of State. 3. The Queen’s 





* “Tt was not until the reign of Charles II., that the 
Regalia were allowed to be publicly exhibited. The office up 
to that time had been one of honour and emolument ; thus, 
for instance, in the reign of Henry VIII., the great minister, 
Cromwell, was the ‘ Master and Treasurer of the Jewel House.’ 
In Charles’s reign, some reductions having been made in the 
emoluments, on the appointment of Sir Gilbert Talbot as 
Master, the exhibition of the Jewels was permitted in com- 
pensation ; Sir Gilbert giving the receipts, by way of salary, 
to an old and confidential servant, who had the care of them, 
—one Talbot Edwards—a name familiar to most readers, in 
connexion with Colonel Blood’s daring attempt to steal the 
crown in 1673.”—Knight’s London, No. 39. 





circlet of gold. 4. The Queen’sCrown. 5. The Queen’s 
rich Crown. Of these, the first and the fourth are the 
proper coronation crowns. ‘The State Crown was made 
from that of George the Fourth; the band, or circlet, is 
of gold, and has in it a sapphire two inches long and one 
an broad, of intense blue; also, the celebrated ruby worn 
by Henry V. at the battle of Agincourt; the top of the 
crown is formed by four arches of brilliants and pearls, 
uniting in a ball and Maltese cross of diamonds. This 
superb crown occupies the summit of the new stand. The 
other chief treasures are the Orb, Ampulla, or —_ of 
gold, and Swords of Mercy and of Justice, Spiritual and 

emporal ; and eight sceptres carried at coronations; with 
armille or bracelets, spurs, &c. There are also massive 
gold communion-plate, cups, and flagons, a wine-fountain 
and baptismal font; and a golden salt-cellar, somewhat 
resembling the White Tower, but not a model of it, as 
generally stated, for it contains a central turret, besides 
the four at the angles. The tops of the latter are removed 
to hold the salt. This precious table appointment was 
presented to the Crown by the city of Exeter, and is stated 
to have cost £8,000. 

The public are admitted to the Jewel-room in parties 
not exceeding twelve in number, when the door is closed ; 
and the company walk round attended by a warden, and 
a female who describes the several articles. They then 
retire by another door, at which is stationed a police-con- 
stable ; and at the principal entrance to the building is 
placed a sentinel. 

Our especial thanks are due to Mr. Swift, for his cour- 
tesy in aiding the artist of the preceding sketch. 





PAPER. 
BY BENJAMIN PRANKLIN. 


Some wit of old—such wits of old there were— 
Whose hints showed meaning, whose allusions care 
By one brave stroke to mark all human kind, 
Called clear blank paper every infant mind ; 
Where still, as opening sense her dictates wrote, 
Fair virtue put a seal, or vice a blot. 


The thought was happy, pertinent, and true; 
Methinks a genius might the plan pursue. 
I (can you pardon my presumption ?) I— 
No wit, no genius, yet for once will try. 
Various the papers various wants produce,— 
The wants of fashion, elegance, and use. 
Men are as various; and if right I scan, 
Each sort of paper represents some man. 


Pray note the fop—half powder and half lace— 
Nice as a band-box were his dwelling-place ; 
He’s the gilt paper, which apart you store, 
And lock from vulgar hands in the ’scrutoire. 


Mechanics, —— farmers, and so forth, 
Are copy-paper, of inferior worth ; 
Less prized, more useful, for your desk decreed, 
Free to all pens, and prompt at every need. 


The wretch, whom avarice bids to pinch and spare, 
Starve, cheat, and pilfer, to enrich an heir, 
Is coarse brown paper ; such as pedlars choose 
To wrap up wares, which better men will use. 


Take next the miser's contrast, who destroys 
Health, fame, and fortune, in a round of joys. 
Will any paper match him? Yes, throughout, 
He’s a true sinking-paper, past all doubt. 

The retail politician’s anxious thought 
Deems this side always right, and that stark naught ; 
He foams with censure ; with applause he raves— 
A dupe to rumours, and a tool of knaves ; 
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He’ll want no type his weakness to proclaim, 
While such a thing as foolscap has a name. 


The hasty gentleman, whose blood runs high, 
Who picks a quarrel, if you step awry, 
Who can’t a jest, or hint, or look endure: 
What ishe? What? Touch-paper, to be sure. 


What are our poets, take them as they fall, 
Good, bad, rich, poor, much read, not read at all? 
Them and their works in the same class you'll find ; 
They are the mere waste-paper of mankind. 


Observe the maiden, innocently sweet, 
She’s fair white paper, an unsullied sheet, 
On which the happy man, whom fate ordains, 
May write his name, and take her for his pains. 


One instance more, and only one I’ll bring; 
*Tis the great man who scorns a little thing, 
Whose thoughts, whose deeds, whose maxims are his own, 
Formed on the feelings of his heart alone : 
True genuine royal paper is his breast : 
Of all the kinds most precious, purest, best. 








THE BROTHERS. 
A TALE OF TO-DAY. 


THE romance-period has not yet passed,—the improved 
administration of the laws, and the increased spread of 
education, have not quite put an end to deeds of startlin 
daring, and seemingly improbable character; promptec 
now as of old, oftener by man’s evil passions than by his 
higher qualities. In earlier times, when might made right, 
through the weakness and uncertainty of the protecting 
powers, and when the perception of good and evil in the 
multitude was less clear than now,—the brother’s child 
who interfered with an uncle’s succession—the timid, pa- 
tient wife, whose existence prevented the indulgence of 
her lord’s ambitious or sensual views, or the successful 
suitor for a fair dame’s favour, to the _— of a 
powerful rival,—were removed without difficulty, almost 
without danger. 

These various motives still occur; and although the 
execution of their promptings (even when unrepressed at 
once in the mind by inculcated truth,) is less practicable, 
and of consequence less frequent, deeds are done, even in 
the nineteenth century, which the world would hardly 
credit, if it heard of. What I am about to speak of, which 
occurred under my own notice, although it is not exactly 
included in the above category, has yet in it so —— a 
spice of the old leaven, that it would seem to belong rather 
to a preceding age, than our own. 

My most intimate friend, whom, as he is still alive, we 
will designate Stuart, had been long engaged in a dis- 
tressing lawsuit, to maintain his right to a property be- 
queathed him by an uncle, but claimed by his twin-brother, 
Alic, as the first-born. 

The ordinary course of nature seemed to have been 
changed, with regard to Stuart and his brother. It is 
hardly possible to conceive two individuals more unlike, 
both in person and mind, than were these men ; for, while 
one possessed the most confiding and amiable character 
it has ever been my fortune to meet with, during a long 
intercourse with the world, the other exhibited a repulsive 
and malignant disposition, almost fiendish ; was a slave to 
coarse passions, cat's headstrong temper, and full of scorn 
for all that was good or exalted. 

Towards his brother, Alic’s feelings had ever been those 
of implacable hatred,—a hatred which was strengthened 
as they advanced in youth, by the superior influence in his 
own circle, which Stuart necessarily obtained. Ultimately, 
it was found necessary to separate these mismatched 
brothers; and a clerkship in Barbadoes being offered to 


the father, Alic was sent out, and remained there twelve 
or fourteen years in various capacities; at the expiration 
of which time, both parents dying, he returned to England 
with little alteration in his feelings or pursuits, save that 
experience had rendered him more powerful for evil. 

en the circumstance I am about to mention, occurred 
—it is not two years ago—Stuart occupied an old house 
near Amesbury, in Wiltshire; where, with his young wife, 
he endeavoured to forget the earlier part of a life which, 
although yet brief, had been embittered by trials of no 
ordinary severity. An uncle, resident abroad, had be- 
queathed the property in question to the eldest of the 
brothers, ignorant of the circumstance of their birth. 
Stuart, first born by a few minutes, preferred his claim : 
Alic opposed it, and maintained his right to the bequest on 
the ground that Ae was senior. A division was at once 
proposed by Stuart, but insultingly refused with menaces, 
which none would give credence to, but those who have 
watched how bitter the hatred of relatives ever is, when it 
does exist. 

Now, it appeared that only one individual lived, who 
could testify to the fact of priority of birth; and to obtain 
her evidence, I travelled with Stuart into the north of 
Scotland; for I was then acting not merely as his friend, 
but his professional adviser. The evidence gained was as 
conclusive as could be desired; the age of the witness, 
however, prevented her removal to London, and the depo- 
sition was taken in writing, and properly authenticated by 
the authorities, and resident minister. And well it ap- 
» peared to be for us that no delay had been allowed to 
occur; for during the next day, agitated by the cause of 
our visit, the woman actually tied. When we returned 
to Amesbury, it yet wanted five days of the time when my 
presence in London would be necessary ; and this interval 
it was arranged should be spent at my friend’s house; 
the information that the necessary certificate had been 
obtained, having been first forwarded to the metropolis. 

On the third day after our return, the servants spoke of 
strangers who had been seen in the village, and whose 
appearance was not liked by the inhabitants. The resi- 
dence of Stuart was situated about three-fourths of a mile 
from Amesbury, and being quite isolated, was regarded 
by the villagers as likely to offer inducements to depre- 
dators, should such be in the neighbourhood. Some hints 
of this sort were given to him, the more so too as one of 
the strangers had been seen in conversation with a farm- 
servant in his employ, who occupied the out-buildings; 
but these had no other effect than to lead Stuart to remove 
the papers obtained from Scotland, from a chest in which 
were contained what little cash he possessed, (not much, 
poor fellow,) and to place them in his writing-case; his 
impression being, that if perchance the house were robbed, 
the papers, which were of so much consequence to him, 
might also be taken away or destroyed. 

On the last night of my story, we sat late, discoursing 
less of hopes than fears; and as I was to leave early in 
the morning, Stuart placed in my hands the case contain- 
ing the papers. During the whole night, circumstances 
occurred to disturb me: the weather was boisterous, and 
being awakened by its fury, I fancied in each after-blast 
alarms and disturbance. Once, indeed, I had a distinct 
impression of the noise of wheels; but hearing no response 
from a particularly ferocious dog, which I knew to in 
the fore-court, I soon slept again. 

How long I remained so, can halldly be said,—it could 
not have been two hours,—but when ? awoke, it was with 
a confused feeling of having been disturbed, without any 
clear notion of the cause. The first glance round the room 
showed me that the door was open; the second, that the 








writing-case was gone ! 
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The truth of the whole matter was at once apparent. 
Alic had made a desperate effort to obtain the certificate, 
and had been too successful. On examination, the entrance- 
door had been opened, evidently without force, and the 
dog was dead in his kennel. As, however, my aim is not 
to write a romance, but to recite an actual occurrence, 
suffice it to say, that ina very few minutes Stuart and 
myself, although bewildered, had saddled two horses and 
were onthe road. The farm-servant, we found, would not 
be roused—the case was clear against him,—and we 
accordingly rode off alone, at the top of our beasts’ speed, 
in the hope of overtaking the miscreants, as it was certain 
they could have had but a short start of us. 

The dawn was faintly breaking, and enabled us to see 
the traces of a vehicle we then thought a gig, but which, 
as we afterwards found, was a light cart, such as is some- 
times used by country hucksters. 

The tracks led us to the main road that crosses Salisbury 
Plain, towards Bath, past the sole mysterious occupier of 
that dreary expanse, Stonehenge, the masses composing 
which, when viewed as we then saw them, seemed, (as if 
with a feeling that they had outlived their age,) to have 
cowered together in one spot for mutual support and 
countenance. Not to delay, however, on we passed faster 
and more fast, till we reached a cross road, branching to 
the right, which leads to Old Sarum; and here, to our 
infinite sorrow and surprise, the marks of wheels ceased to 
be visible. We searched some time for a satisfactory clue, 
but fruitlessly ; footmarks, both of horses and men, were 
visible on both roads, but those on the cross-road were 
apparently the more recent, and this was accordingly pur- 
sued; although we were still lost in amazement at the 
entire disappearance of the wheel-tracks, and much less 
sanguine of success than at starting. 

We followed the cross-road for a considerable distance— 
eng two miles—when suddenly we espied a small mud 

1ovel, a few hundred yards from the path, erected for the 
protection of the shepherds of the numerous flocks which 
find pasture on the plain. 

Simultaneously, we dashed over to it; a cart turned on 
its side lay near to it, and we felt we were upon the right 
scent. The door was fastened, but forcing it with a 
bound, we entered the hovel together. On the earthen 
floor, appeared the form of a man in the prime of life, 
literally steeped in blood. He was alive, but the hand of 
death was visibly upon him; his eye, however, turned 
listlessly towards us as we entered ; when, espying Stuart, 
he suddenly hissed a curse, which I still hear and shudder 
at, so awful was its effect; a fresh torrent of blood poured 
from him, he gasped convulsively, endeavoured to rise, 
and died! 

I need hardly say it was Alic. After the successful 
abstraction of the papers, fearing the means of tracing 
him, which the wheels of the cart afforded, he had, with 
the assistance of his comrade, as it afterwards appeared, 
carried the vehicle the whole distance from the cross-road ; 

an effort which, although he was a powerful man, nerved 
too by strong inducements, proved too great, and caused 
the rupture of a blood-vessel on the lungs, the fatal ter- 
mination of which we had witnessed. 

The writing-case was never recovered; the companion 
of Alic’s daring attempt finding him unable to move, 
when he reached the hovel, mounted the horse, and left 
him to die. He was ultimately taken; but, proving to be 
simply a servant, acting under his master’s orders, was 
not prosecuted. From him it was learnt that Alic had 
destroyed the writing-case and its contents, before leaving 
his brother’s house. This, however, was of no conse- 
quence, as by Alic’s death, Stuart came into possession of 

the disputed property. The scene in the hovel made an 


impression on my mind, which I am satisfied will not be 
effaced by years; and I think it justifies me in saying the 
days of romance have not yet passed away. 7 





OUR SERVANT JANE. 


JANE is avery steady, midlle-aged servant, who has 
been in our household for some years. My wife considers 
herself extremely fortunate in having obtained at least one 
suitable domestic; for she is wont to assert—and from my 
share of annoyances, I should say with perfect truth—that 
no one of her duties has been so perplexing, since her 
marriage, as that of obtaining and retaining good servants. 
I grant that whenever I have been privileged or con- 
demned, as the case may be considered, to listen to the 
conversation of a knot of housewives, I have invariably 
found that no small portion of it consisted of invectives 
against the treachery and incapacity of their servants.* 
And, on the other hand, I grant, that whenever I pass a 
congregation of neighbouring holders of brooms and 
brushes, in the course of my traverse of the street-length 
before breakfast, I cannot avoid overhearing the subject 
of complaint and conversation to be the tyranny of their 
respective mistresses, and their own contrivances for de- 
feating or eluding it. Yet, when both these facts are 
admitted, I am inclined to doubt if any delicate and sen- 
sitive lady, or any studious and fidgety husband, has been 
more unmercifully subjected to every variety of domestic 
delinquency, than ourselves. We had beneath our roof, 
during the first ten years of our union, such a variety 
of female assistants, that my recollection of them is indis- 
tinct; and it requires a considerable eflort of memory on 
my part to identify, out of all the misty shapes that float 
before me, like the phantoms of a troubled dream, any 
particular maiden whose faults and history are the sub- 
jects of animadversion by my wife, when we are in a mu- 
tually sympathising humour, and converse on our several 
troubles by way of diminishing their pressure. If my wife 
mention the Christian name of the person in question to 
assist my efforts, it is indeed but a sorry aid; for I verily 
believe we have harboured at least one tenant of every 
female appellation to be found in a dictionary of proper 
names; and I have become sd confused with the variety 
and vicissitude, that I have fully determined to call every 
servant in future, by the name of Jane; compelling each 
to assume that additional name, whenever she shall enter 
our household, in the same way that the inheritor of an 
estate is frequently compelled to append the name of his 
predecessor to his own. ‘This is by no means very readily 
acquiesced in, by such as flatter themselves that their 
parents did perfectly right in bestowing upon them most 
lengthy and unsuitable names. Frequently, maidens have 
declared thenselves to be distinguished by the euphonious 
titles of Priscilla, Annetta, Georgiana, and the like; and 
we were even compelled to part with one otherwise eligible, 
who refused to be shorn of her legitimate possession of the 
prefix—Arabella. The personal peculiarities of our old 
friends most frequently served as helps to my memory ; and 
while the mistress is endeavouring to aid me by descanting 
upon the length of servitude, tartness of temper, or demand 
of increased wages, I usually succeed in discovering the 
maiden alluded to, by recalling either an obliquity of 
vision, or of the nasal organ, or a rotundity or gawkiness 
of make ; or by the more melancholy memorial of the frag- 
ment of a favourite vase, or the broken cover and severed 
or stained leaf of a favourite volume. Although my 





* Lady Blessington shrewdly observes that one of the 
standard topics of conversation among the English, is the mis- 





conduct of their servants.—Ep. L. S. J. 
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habits and avocations have permitted me to mix but little 
in the world, I suspect that I have had as complete an 
opportunity of observing dumestic maidens and manners, 
as if I had actually sought out the shades of character in 
company and travel. I felt assured that I might much 
more readily note the workings of human nature in such 
instances as these, where education and fashion had laid 
but little restraint upon the manifestations of feeling, than 
in contact with those who cast the oil of good breeding 
upon the waves of passion and excitement in their bosoms, 
and bury the fury of resentment in a cold smile or haughty 
silence. 

As we have had every variety of name, so I apprehend 
we have had a large portion of the whole existing varieties 
of temper, and mental capacity. Such as were captious 
and cross, sullen and stupid, vivacious and vixenish, mo- 
rose and melancholy, we have endured with remarkable 
forbearance ; adapting our behaviour to their necessity, and 
endeavouring to modify their asperities or excite their 
obstinate dullness; to encourage confidence, or repress 
boldness. But, alas! we have rarely been repaid otherwise 
than by suspicion or assumption, frowardness or familiarity. 
It was, therefore, with no expectation of securing a perma- 
nent housemaid, that we took Jane—the last Jane—into 
our pay and service. But we have been in some degree 
pleasingly disappointed: for, after making a number of 
mutual concessions, we proceed at a tolerably even pace ; 
and although we still sometimes experience a rough jolt, 
yet we manage to regain our positions without material 
discomposure from the shock. "Tis true, Jane will not rise 
with the sun, but is most diligently observant of our own 
time of stirring; which, if she precede by an hour, she 
thinks a sufficient relative distance is preserved between 
us. But then, she does not talk away half her morning 
with the milkman, or receive the small-talk of the baker. 
Tis true, she will dust my papers and books, and dis- 
arrange my library-table by way of “ putting it to rights ;” 
although receiving positive orders no¢ to touch it. But 
then, she does not read my letters, or grease and thumb 
my volumes. She will, indeed, dust my books, and 
return them to their shelves, upside down, or out of rank 
and file; but then, she does not scrub at the gilt edges 
with a black-lead brush, or place a cup of tea, or glass of 
wine, upon the last new Annual, where its magic circle 
may stand impressed for all time. She is rather deficient in 
personal civility, as far as the terms of “ Sir” and “‘Ma’am” 
are concerned; but then she does not indulge in tor- 
rents of scurrility behind our backs. She will have a female 
friend now and then to tea, without informing us of the in- 
vitation given and accepted; but then, we'find our pounds 
of tea and sugar are more lasting than when we were 
served by a Jane professing to have “ no followers.” She 
will not dress herself in the neatest and trimmest style of 
servant-fashion, and is rather late in the day in “ cleaning 
herself;” but then, my wife can always find any article of 
dress that belongs to her, and is never informed how well 
her black or green silk gown became her maid the other 
evening at a kitchen party, where sundry scenes of high 
fashion were enacted below stairs, and certain persons 
mimicked in their own proper garments. Jane has these 
and numerous other positive faults and negative counter- 
balances to them ; and we have been in great hopes, that 
if we could succeed in inducing her to cultivate her 
powers of mind now and then, that she might be mate- 
rially improved both in demeanour and value as a servant, 
and in importance as a fellow-creature. Here, however, 
her mistress labours apparently in vain. She cannot 
succeed in drilling into Jane’s mind more than one idea at 
a time, and that one must be a simple one. It is evident, 
if it be an idea of a paradoxical or marvellous nature, 








that the tenacity of its hold upon her thinking powers, 
and the extent of its dominion over them, are such as to 
preclude the admittance of a second, or of a counteraction. 
Hence, her mistress is compelled to consider the whole 
bearings of any piece of information or counsel, which she 
is about to bestow upon Jane. If it be capable of tortion 
or distortion, of misconstruaction or unfavourable influence, 
Jane must be prepared for its reception by a storming of 
the outposts of her prejudices. 

Being well acquainted with these peculiarities, we were 
not forcibly struck, or greatly surprised, when we lately 
observed Jane to become more and more abstracted. Her 
close temper prevented her from being communicative at 
any time, and therefore at this we did not think it desirable 
to question her upon the cause of her gloominess. Day 
after day, however, it increased in intensity, and her 
silence was proportionate. It was, indeed, observed, 
that she was visited by her female tea-table friends rather 
more frequently than formerly, and that their conferences 
were more protracted than usual; but this excited only a 
small share of our notice, until it was remarked that after 
these meetings, she sometimes seemed incapable of sup- 
porting her ordinary troubles and trials. She would stop 
moodily in her work in the middle of the day, and was 
heard to talk hurriedly to herself in the night. Her 
fellow-servants were questioned without throwing any 
light upon the cause of her melancholy; and as her duties 
were but indifferently performed, her mistress felt herself 
called upon to interfere. She interrogated, examined, 
re-examined, and cross-examined Jane, but all to no pur- 
pose. One answer alone was to be obtained from her, and 
that was: “It’s a dreadful thing—a dreadful thing !” 
One sunny morning, I rang the bell of my study, and 
Jane was asked to come in, when J undertook the office of 
grand inquisitor. I piqued myself upon my skill in ex- 
tracting evidence from a reluctant witness. I therefore 
began very cautiously; and by kindness and dignity, 
calmness and succeeding fervour, stealthy and bold ap- 
proaches, attempted to gain an entrance into her heart, 
and secure her confidence. The manifestations of effects 
observable in her countenance induced me to redouble my 
application; and ever and anon she seemed upon the 
point of capitulating, and opening her mind. But so 
svon as the gates appeared to be creaking on their hinges, 
so soon were they suddenly slammed back again in one 
moment, and the citadel remained unmoved. I was 
about to give it up, and hand her over, too, to another 
master, when a signal of a wish for terms of treaty shone 
forth in the shape of a tear coursing down Jane’s some- 
what channelled cheek. This was an evidence of feeling I 
never before observed on this rugged soil, and I therefore 
hailed it as the forerunner of a full surrender at diseretion. 
She sobbed, and twirled the corner of her apron, kicked 
down the corner of the rug, which was a little upstartish, and 
picked up sundry morsels of torn paper from the carpet, 
and consigned them to the flames. These I knew to be 
infallible indications of the potency of her passions, and 
the victory of her feelings of communicativeness. Nor 
did I await the utterance of her lips in long suspense ; 
for, after a few convulsive sobs, she slowly and interrupt- 
edly exclaimed: “ Oh, master! it’s a dreadful thing—a 
dreadful thing!’ Here a full stop ensued, which I 
endeavoured to break by interposing the query,—“ What 
is a dreadful thing, Jane? What is it you mean, my 
good girl? Come now, tell me at once; I shall never 
betray your confidence.” All was of no avail; and I 
almost felt assured, against my inclination, that Jane had 
committed some serious crime, of which she was a 
afraid; and the remorse at which was pursuing her wit 
severest inflictions. I then changed my tactics, and 
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painted to her the relief which all persons, however 
criminal, had found in a full disclosure of their guilt; and 
I assured her that I could not believe her capable of 
having perpetrated any deed, the knowledge of which 
would prevent me from continuing her friend and adviser. 
These exhortations seemed to produce their due effect upon 
her, and I again anticipated a revelation of the cause of 
her disquietude. She appeared to be summoning up all 
her courage for one effort of disburdenment. Her bosom 
heaved violently; her hands played rapidly with all the 
pendant portions of her apron and head-gear; her lips 
quivered convulsively, and she tottered towards the door, 
when, seizing the handle, she exclaimed, “ Oh, master! I 
can’t tell ye :—it’s a dreadful thing—a dreadful thing !” 
and with these words ringing in my ears, she flounced out 
of the room. This occurred on the Monday morning, and 
I agreed with my wife to await the following Monday, ere 
I gave Jane formal warning; and to endeavour in the 
interim to discover the address of her friends and relations, 
and to communicate with them upon the unhappy state of 
Jane’s mind. On the following morning, however, my 
wife entered the breakfast parlour, pale-visaged and 
perturbed. “ My dear! what is the matter?” exclaimed I. 
* Oh, George!” said she, “* Jane cannot be found! No 
one has scen her since she left her bed-room this morn- 
ing!” I rang the bell, and ordered up the other servants. 
Not one of them knew any thing of Jane’s friends; or 
their residence, her history or connexions. In this one 
thing, however, we all agreed, that the worst was possible ; 
and that the deluded, and perhaps guilty girl, would, in 
some keen moment of remorse or madness, destroy herself. 
Suspense became intolerable; and I instantly seized my 
hat, determined to ferret out this awful mystery. I first 
interrogated our various tradespeople and neighbours, on 
this mournful subject. The more unfathomable the 
secret appeared, the more intense was my resolve to 
unravel it; nor was it until the greater portion of the 
day had been consumed that I was able to meet with 
the slightest clue to my inquiries. I, at last, hit upon 
an old woman, who was in the habit of perambulating 
our streets at an early hour, for the sale of water-cresses ; 
from her I learnt that she had noticed a female, answer- 
ing to my description cf Jane, hastening up the street 
with a small corded box in her hand, which seemed too 
heavy for her. By following up my inquiries, most 
sedulously, I managed by ten o’clock that evening, to 
obtain such information as induced me, next morning, to 
hire a conveyance to Hampstead. Thither I and my wife 
repaired; and, after an inquiry throughout the village, I 
met with an old woman who had observed Jane enterin 
it with the box—half lame, and evidently very fatigued. 
T was next led to call at a remote cottage at the back of 
the Heath, where I found Jane alive, if not merry.— 
The poor thing was sitting brooding over the fire, with an 
aged female relative, and to my utter amazement flew to 
me with every demonstration of joy. My wife soon 
followed, and shared largely in the welcome. ‘“ Oh, 
Master and Mistress,” cried Jane, “ I be so glad to see 
you alive-—Oh, Sir, oh, Ma’am, has the EARTHQUAKE 
blown up yet ?”’ exclaimed Jane, with anxious wildness in 
her ardent gaze. Reader, the mystery is solved: The 
day was the 16th of March last! No persuasion, however, 
could induce Jane to return to her work until the follow- 
ing morning; when she entered the house with an evident 
feeling of wonder and distrust, looking around her for some 
minutes with surprise that all things should remain as she 
left them. We cautiously, however, concealed the cause 
of her absence from her fellow-servants, and as Jane 
experiences no derision from them, or diminution of kind- 
ness from us, we trust she will continue to serve us faith- 
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fully; although her mistress finds some difficulty in 
eradicating from her mind the idea that the earthquake 
is only “ put off.’ Jane has, however, agreed to dismiss 
from her councils her late tea-table advisers, who origi- 
nally instilled the information and the terror into her weak 
mind; and she has even determined not to call others to 
her cabinet, without consulting us on the propriety of the 
appointments. IRL, 








TALENT UNHONOURED. 

Iw all men who have devoted themselves to any study, or 
any art, with sufficient pains to attain a certain degree of 
excellence, there must be a fund of energy immeasurably 
above that of the ordinary herd. Usually, this energy is 
concentred on the objects of their professional ambition, and 
leaves them, therefore, apathetic to the other pursuits of men. 
But where those objects are denied, where the stream has 
not its legitimate vent, the energy, irritated and aroused, 
possesses the whole being; and if not wasted on desultory 
schemes, or if not purified by conscience and principle, 
becomes a dangerous and destructive element in the social 
system, through which it wanders in riot and disorder. Hence, 
in all wise monarchies—nay, in all well-constituted states,— 
the peculiar care with which channels are opened for every 
art and every science; hence, the honour paid to their culti- 
vators by subtle and thoughtful statesmen, who, perhaps, for 
themselves, see nothing in a picture but coloured canvas— 
nothing in a problem but an ingenious puzzle. No state is 
ever more in danger than when the talent which should be 
consecrated to peace, has no occupation but political intrigue, 
or personal advancement. Talent unhonoured is talent at 
war with men. And here it is noticeable, that, (in the French 
Revolution,) the class of actors having been the most degraded 
by the public opinion of the old régime, their very dust de- 
prived of Christian burial, no men, (with certain exceptions 
in the company especially favoured by the Court,) were more 
relentless and revengeful among the scourges of the Revolu- 
tion. In the savage Collot d’Herbois, mauvais comédien, 
were embodied the wrongs and vengeance of a class.—Sir 
E. L. Bulwer’s Zanoni. 








HOW TO GET UP A NEWSPAPER. 


An established newspaper is as immovable as an esta- 
blished custom : but the great difficulty is first to establish 
one. <A donkey-balancer once declared that the difficulty 
was not in keeping the donkey on his chin, but in raising 
it up there. So it is with the getting up of a newspaper. 
It requires infinitely more skill to raise one into public 
estimation, than to balance it properly when once it is 
raised there. 

In addition to the testimony of the donkey-balancer, we 
have that of Mr. Charles Buller, who once declared in par- 
liament, that the French far surpassed us in every thing 
relating to journalisme, not only in the getting-up, but 
also in the keeping-up, of a newspaper. The Times felt 
this as a personal affront, and took Mr. Buller to task for 
daring to offer an opinion that reflected upon its own 
colossal self. And yet, with all respect for the “ leading 
journal of Europe,” we must say that Mr. Buller is de- 
cidedly in the right: nous verrons. 

Every day there is in France a growing desire for some 
new newspaper. Every new camaraderie must have its 
political organ, and every new partizanship must have its 
partizan paper. Now, as the number of readers does not 
augment in a direct ratio to the number of newspapers, it 
must naturally follow, that newspapers are compelled to 
adopt a thousand seductive combinations to persuade the 
reading public to abjure their old paper, and swear 
allegiance to a new one. On the other hand, it as 





necessarily follows, that the old papers must continually 
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be making renewed exertions to gain new subscribers, to 
make up for those it has lost. And from this continual 
spirit of competition going on between the old and new 
papers, a spirit of improvement is infused into them all ; 
and it rarely follows, when a new paper is started, that 
some new benefit is not offered to the subscribers they 
were not in the enjoyment of before. 

Many a reader may remember the concurrence @ mort 
that raged between the Messageries Royales, and the Mes- 
sageries Laffitte et Caillard. The Royales offered to take 
their passengers for nothing; and then, the Laffittes 
offered, not only to take passengers for nothing, but like- 
wise to feed them on the road. It is pretty nearly the 
same at the present day with the French newspapers. 
They profess, not only to fill your minds, but many of 
them undertake to furnish your libraries. This rivalry 
has now reached such a liberal height, that it will shortly 
be an acknowledged principle, that it is no longer the 
proprietors who ought to derive a benefit from their sub- 
scribers, but actually the subscribers who are entitled to 
a benefit from the proprietors. We have no doubt that 
soon it will be only necessary to subscribe to ten papers, 
to invest money in the funds; and to fifty, to figure on 
*Change as a Rothschild of incalculable wealth. 

If a paper has been in the habit of giving away to its 
subscribers ten volumes of poetry a year, the next paper 
that starts against it must give at least three times as 
much, if it be at all ambitious of success. Thus, the two 

apers go on, bidding one upon the other, till at last they 
oe each other up in endeavouring to knock each other 
down; or, supposing that one of them survive the ruinous 
contest, its triumph is frequently but short-lived, as there 
is generally the paper of some new colerie anxiously 
awaiting to take advantage of its exhaustion to make its 
debit into political existence. An advance is made upon 
the number of volumes it has been in the habit of giving 
away, and its pretensions, from want of resources to 
prolong the expensive struggle, are crushed for ever. 

Other newspapers have adopted the ingenious system of 
giving away to any new subscriber the complete series of 
the paper. Thus, for about six francs, the subscriber 
receives ten Pammree volumes of the Gazette des 
Grandes Mamans. This kind of subscription is generally 
most inviting to persons in trade. Grocers and cheese- 
mongers have a method of disposing of them most profit- 
ably, from a generous sense of the good things they are 
made to contain. Only such persons ought, for their own 
interest, to delay subscribing to a paper of this stamp as 
long as possible; for the later they subscribe, the more they 
gain by it, as with the volume for the ensuing year they 
receive all the volumes that have preceded it. Thus, it 
would be possible, if a person were not to subscribe till 
five years hence, (supposing the work to live so long,) for 
him to fill his library with books of a most moral nature, 
merely with the amount of one year’s subscription. 

It is especially the musical magazines, (par example, 
the France Musicale and the Revue Musicale,) who are 
eminently extravagant in the spite they evince against 
one another. A subscriber might almost support himself 
for a whole year in doing nothing more than selling the 
Romances, Albums, Portraits, Statuettes and Symphonies, 
he receives for his annual subscription. For about five- 
and-twenty francs a year, he would receive more than one 
hundred and fifty francs in value of different articles. 
The France Musicale gives concerts too, during the course 
of the year. This is another advantage the subscriber can 
turn to his profit; for if he fancies that coffee and bread- 
and-butter are not adequate compensation for a pair of 
white kid gloves, he has the option of realising five francs 
upon his ticket, by disposing of it to the music-seller, who 
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is buying up all the admissions for the purpose of gaining 
a premium upon them. 

There is another newspaper too, (the name has just 
escaped me,) that gives no books or bonus to its subscrib- 
ers, but makes them a present, however, not less valuable. 
Every one who subscribes for three months, becomes a 
shareholder in the property of the work. So, a subscriber 
carries his twelve francs to the office, and he is imme- 
diately registered a part-proprietor of the paper. He 
becomes entitled to the 27,382nd part of the profits! 

The first of April he receives a circular to apply for his 
dividend. He calls a citadine, rushes down to the office, 
and receives three sous and a couple of centimes, as his 
share of the annual gains! 

After these stringent illustrations of the superiority of 
the French press, let me ask, what benefit has a person in 
taking in an English newspaper? Does he receive for 
his sixpence any thing beyond the bare paper? Has 
he, in reason’s name, any hope of receiving portraits, pic- 
tures, books, or dividends from it? Has he any chance, 
the more papers he takes in, of becoming any the richer 
for it? f; there, to resume all into one simple biting 
truth, any prospect with the London press, of an English- 
man accumulating a fortune in proportion to the number 
of papers he subscribes to? Why! he might subscribe te 
the entire newspaper press, till the times were out of joint, 
without receiving as much in return as would pay his news- 
vender’s Christmas-box ! UO. 5 


Badinage apart, we are so piqued at this superiority of the 
French in all matters relating to journalisme, that we feel 
ourselves imperatively called upon to get up a GRAND 
DEMONSTRATION in favour of the English Press, somewhat 
stronger than the tee-totallers are accustomed to enact for 
the benefit of the tippling and falling generation. A council 
of our Proprietors has been convened upon this engrossing 
subject, and we are in the situation proudly to announce our 
decision that, dating from to-day inclusive, any subscriber to 
the London Saturday Journal, (and we make no invidious 
distinctions as to colour, age, country, climate, or profession,) 
sending us a bank-note of Five Pounds, or the amount of Ten 
years’ subscription, shall receive, without fail or breach of faith, 

A COPY OF OUR NEXT NUMBER, 
GRATIS! Ep. 





PANORAMA OF THE BATTLE OF 
WATERLOO. 


Foremost of the Easter exhibitions in the metropolis, 
must be ranked Mr. Burford’s View of the Battle of 
Waterloo, which has been recently substituted for the 
picture of Damascus, in the large circle, at the Panorama 
in Leicester Square. Upon the same frame-work was ex- 
hibited, shortly after the battle, a panorama of this memor- 
able event, painted by Mr. Barker, from drawings taken 
on the spot, from plans obtained at head-quarters, and 
from various important information collected from officers 
and others present. This picture, the most popular exhi- 
bition of the kind ever produced in the metropolis, has 
long since been destroyed ; for damp and decay are agen- 
cies that spare not the memorials of the proudest actions 
of mankind; and in this instance, the immortality of can- 
vas extended but to a few years. But the original 
drawings being carefully preserved, Mr. Burford felt per- 
suaded that a new panorama would prove a popular exhi- 
bition, attractive “ equally to those who were contemporary 
with the glorious event, and to the rising generation, that 
is fast supplanting them.” This anticipation, we doubt 
not, will be realized, more especially as regards the latter 
portion of it. A quarter of a century has rolled away 
since the first painting was completed: within that inter- 
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val how many thousands have advanced from childhood 
to youth and manhood—nay, have burst into existence, 
ond attained ages at which they can appreciate a work of 
art, more especially one commemorating the most brilliant 
and important scene of modern times. Meanwhile, the 
event itself has almost become matter of history : scores of 
volumes have been written upon its glories; and the de- 
tails of its leading incidents have passed under the eye of 
the venerable warrior who earned in the conflict a death- 
less fame: but his vanquished foe has long since sunk 
into the dark tomb; and more than one illustrious poet, 
who sang its scenes, has passed away from among us—but 
to be embalmed in the immortality of genius! 
“ Yes! Agincourt may be forgot, 
And Cressy be an unknown spot, 
And Blenheim’s name be new ; 

But still in story and in song, 

For many an age remember’d long, 

Shall live the Towers of Hougoumont, 

And Fields of Waterloo.” 


Well do we remember our visit to the first panorama : 
how impatiently we ascended the stairs to the centre of the 
area, and how the scene of carnage burst upon us with 
bewilderment to our easily excited temperament! Then, 
indeed, England was in the gale of her glory—the flush 
of victory lit up every corner of her isle and gladdened 
every heart, save those whom the triumph had robbed of 
its dearest treasure. As a boy of fifteen, we felt these in- 
fluences, and the panorama of 1816 was to us almost a 
scene of unmixed gratification. But six-and-twenty years 
make strange alteration in habits of thought, and accord- 
ingly we regarded the new picture, a few days since, with 
very different feelings. As a scene of deep interest, its 
hold was stronger than ever, for we read in its sickening 
desolation a far more valuable lesson than history had 
ever taught us before. Its importance has even been 
magnified by distance of date—an unerring testimony of 
its impressive interest. 

To Mr. Burford’s Description of the picture is prefixed 
a succinct account of the battle, interspersed with charac- 
teristic anecdotes and traits of the contending forces. Of 
course, this narrative, as well as the picture itself, must be 
much more perfect inits details than the first painted 
panorama, or its Guide. Scarcely a year has elapsed since 
1815, without some additional light being thrown upon 
the mighty conflict, by officers engaged in it. The 
details of great events, we know, are sifted by time, in the 
same proportion as those of minor occurrences are left to 
dwindle into oblivion; and probably, there is no event in 
our history, to which truth has rendered more ample jus- 
tice, than in the instance of the Battle of Waterloo. Of 
these advantages Mr. Burford has doubtless availed him- 
self, and has thus been enabled to produce a more com- 
me representation of the Field than his predecessor, Mr. 

arker, could possibly accomplish. The leading merit of 
the new panorama we take to be the clearness with which 
it shows the disposition of the troops engaged in the action. 
It is not a vast mélée, comparatively devoid of interest by 
its indistinctness, but it is rather a series of episodal con- 
flicts and operations, the most distant of which is as clearly 
depicted as those immediately beneath the spectator’s eye : 
for example—Napoleon and his staff, on the distant field 
of Trimotio, are to us as interesting as the Duke of Wel- 
lington and his staff in the foreground of the picture. It 
is taken from the plateau in the rear of the farm of La 
Haye Sainte, near the spot whence the Duke directed the 
operations during most part of the day. The time repre- 
sented is that when the foot guards, having delivered their 
fire, commence charging the imperial columns, and the 
Duke gives the word for the whole army to advance. A 








few anachronisms have been committed, in order to present 
some of the main incidents; indeed, it would scarcely be 
— to give the occurrences of a precise moment. The 

uke himself says: “ some individuals may remember all 
the little events of which the result is a battle lost or won ; 
but no one can recollect the order in which, or the exact 
moment at which, they occurred.” 

Among the episodal points of the picture, the spectator 
will not fail to recognise the Duke of Wellington and his 
staff—the figure of his Grace and his horse cleverly paint- 
ed—the Duke’s cloak being from that worn at the battle, 
and lent to the artist; next is Colonel Gordon, mortally 
wounded, and being conveyed away in a cloak; the 
Prince of Orange, wounded ; Marshal Ney, his horse shot 
under him; General Maitland, cheering on his men; 
Godfrey, the life-guardsman, dismounted, and his helmet 
knocked off, attacking a mounted cuirassier; the Ist and 
2nd life-guards charging, and some, “ like experienced 
soldiers,” stabbing wherever the cuirass of their extra- 
armed opponents will admit; the superb charge of the 
heavy dragoons; Napoleon and his staff, (already men- 
tioned) ; Corporal Shaw attacking six French guardsmen ; 
and the Earl of Uxbridge leading on the life-guards, very 
carefully painted. It is worth while to add, that so many 
alterations, by levelling hills in some parts, and raising 
monuments in others, has the field of Waterloo undergone 
since the battle, that those persons who now visit the spot 
can form but an imperfect notion of the details of the 
action; and such impressions will be corrected by a visit 
to Mr. Burford’s picture. Again, the scaffold, whence 
Napoleon was commonly said to have viewed the battle, 
was never once ascended by him; it having been con- 
structed by order of the king of the Netherlands, for a tri- 
gonometrical survey of the country. But these and many 
other mistakes have been corrected in the United Service 
Journal, in a paper entitled, “ Popular Errors respecting 
the Battle of Waterloo.” 

As a work of art, as well as accuracy of detail, Mr. 
Burford’s picture takes precedence of all representations of 
the same class. The horses are invariably well drawn, 
and the characteristic distinction in the different cavalry 
regiments well maintained; whilst the ubiquity of the 
conflict is preserved with individual intensity, which is 
truly surprising in so vast a painting as the present. One 
of the groups, Sir H, Vivian’s ‘brigade charging French 
cavalry, reminded us of a battle-piece by one of our 
greatest masters. Here and there the fidelity of the car- 
nage is appalling—as in the life-guard striking off the 
head of a Wrench cuirassier with a sword ! 

It may be interesting to quote a pair of examples from 
the “ Description of the Plan,” more especially for our 
readers at a distance : 


The Duke of Wellington, during the whole engagement, 
displayed the greatest talent and the soundest views, and set 
a brilliant example of presence of mind, courage, and con- 
fidence. His system of tactics was admirable, and his plans, 
fully carried out, were eminently successful; he never for a 
moment doubted of victory, expressing at all times to the 
officers, his confidence in the result, founded on his knowledge 
of the bravery of the British he commanded. He had already 
acquired immortality in the Peninsula, by proving that the 
French army was not invincible, and he had with him a 
portion of the troops he had before led to victory, who had 
unlimited confidence in their general. “I know both my 
own troops, and those with whom they are to fight,” was his 
expression. Never did a battle require more stoic fortitude 
from beginning to end, for the day frequently bore a serious 
and even alarming aspect; British endurance alone could 
have supported it. When applied to for a short relief for the 
remnant of the 33rd regiment, his reply was, “ Every thing 
depends on the firm countenance and unrelaxed steadiness of 
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the British, they must not move.” All who heard him issue 
orders took confidence from his undaunted composure; wher 
near the tree, No. 50, the balls flying round him, he remarked 
with a smile, “ That is good practice : I think they fire better 
than they did in Spain.” Wherever danger was most pro- 
minent there he was to be found, exposing himself to the 
hottest fire of the enemy, with a freedom that made all 
tremble for his life ; and it is remarkable that whilst his Staff 
fell man by man at his side, he did not receive the slightest 
wound. He directed every movement, and headed in person 
several charges. He threw himself into the centre of squares 
charged by the enemy’s cavalry, encouraging the officers by 
his directions, and cheering the nearly exhausted men by 
some words of encouragement. To the 95th, when expecting 
a charge, “Stand fast, 95th! we must not be beaten, my 
friends: what will they say of us in England?” And to 
another regiment, “ Hard pounding this, gentlemen, but 
we'll see who can pound longest.” Every where he was en- 
thusiastically received, but with repeated cries for permission 
to charge. “* Not yet, my brave fellows; be firm a little 
longer—you shal] have at them by and by.” The Duke’s 
return to Waterloo across the field of battle, where so many 
of his former friends and companions in arms lay mangled 
and lifeless, was a period of deep emotion: his feelings were 
overpowering, and he was observed to shed tears. “ My 
heart,” he feelingly writes, “is broken by the terrible loss I 
have sustained of my old friends and companions, and my 
poor soldiers.” “ Believe me, nothing, excepting a baitle 
lost, can be half so melancholy as a battle won; the bravery 
of my troops has hitherto saved me from the greater evil ; but 
to win such a battle as this of Waterloo, at the expense of so 
many gallant friends, could only be termed a heavy misfor- 
tune, but for the result to the public.” cd 

The field of Trimotio is a commanding position, from which 
Buonaparte, attended by the guide, La Coste, contemplated 
the field, and issued his orders. He had his choice of time 
and mode of attack; his army was more numerous, all ve- 
terans, animated by their victory over Blucher; he, there- 
fore, calculated on an easy victory, if the British would give 
battle before the Prussians came up; they did! and their 
unflinching resistance perplexed him. His plans baffled, his 
confidence changed to anxiety; regardless of the waste of 
human life, he incessantly ordered his battalions to advance, 
but he went not with them; his “leading on’’ consisted in 
the command “en avant ;” here he remained pacing back- 
wards and forwards, and taking large quantities of snuff. As 
the day advanced and the difficulties were more numerous, 
he became obstinate, and, finally, in a state bordering on 
phrenzy. When he saw the hideous scene of butchery that 
followed the attack of the Imperial Guards, he turned and 
fled, with the memorable words, “a présent, c’est fini! sau- 
vons nous,” and left his brave army to its fate. 

The Panorama in Leicester Square has now the triple 
attraction of—l. Waterloo. 2. St. Jean d’Acre. 3. Jeru- 
salem. Acre, in the upper circle, is one of the most terrific 
Scenes in modern warfare, with an expenditure of ammu- 
nition unprecedented. It is painted in a masterly style, 
and very picturesquely treated. Jerusalem and its envi- 
rons is a scene of placid relief to the above arena of 
slaughter and desolation; awakening holy thoughts, and 
recollections of scenes, events, and characters, of undying 
interest, and hallowed celebrity. 








STANZAS, 


COMPOSED IN FRIARS’ BUSH BURYING-GROUND, NEAR 
BELFAST. 
BY M. TAYLOR. 
SPRING walks the earth, 
The fields again are green, 
The simple gowan on the grave is seen— 
But ye, of mortal birth, 
Once sons of sadness or of mirth, 
How silently ye slumber! 


Beneath my feet 
Lie genera\ions—here, 
What heart unfecling can refuse a tear? 
Is it not truly meet, 
Awhile in contemplation sweet, 
I linger here in sadness ? 
Come hither, child ! 
No tear hath dimm’d thine eye 
For those who sleep beneath—’tis like the sky, 
And beams with beauty mild— 
Why is thy joy so gaily wild, 
Where death hath conquered gladness ? 
Be merry still! 
I would not quench thy glee, 
Nor wish the tears of sorrow deep to see, 
Thine eyes so sparkling fill— 
Speed on thy course like mountain rill, 
Thou rosy bud of childhood! 


High o’er my head 
I hear the wild lark sing: 
The hour is past when joy such strains could bring— 
I linger ’mong the dead, 
And dream of early pleasures fled, 
Of youthful hopes departed! 


Ye dead, oh, tell, 
If undisturbed ye sleep : 
Or if ye feel the slimy reptiles creep 
Within each silent cell— 
Say, have ye felt the pains of hell, 
Or sung to the Eternal? 


From earth and air 
A thousand voices speak, 
In answer to me—not in vain T seek 
To know what life we share, 
When free from eurthly toil and care, 
Death claims us for his victims ! 


Friars’ Bush burying-ground is a secluded little spot near 
Belfast. One would suppose on reading the inscriptions on 
the tombstones, that it was the resting-place of Roman 
Catholics alone—the initials I.H.S. and the Cross being on 
almost every stone. There is, doubtless, some interesting tra- 
dition extant regarding this spot ; but as the writer of these 
stanzas passed only a few hours in its vicinity, he did not 
learn any particulars of consequence. In one part of the 
ground, uear the centre, there is a very old thorn tree, or 
bush, around which the ground is considerably higher than 
at any other part of the burial-place; the belief of “the 
many ” being, that the nearer to this tree they repose in death, 
the greater will be their chance of salvation in the resurrection. 








CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. 


ELECTRICITY IN BREWING. 

Mr. Black, a practicdl writer upon brewing, has found that 
by the practice of imbedding the fermentation-vats in the 
earth, and connecting them by means of metallic pipes, an 
electrical current passes through beer, and causes it to turn 
sour. Asa preventive, he proposes to place the vats upon 
wooden blocks, or on any other non-conductors, so that they 
may be insulated. 

It has likewise been ascertained, that several brewers who 
had brewed excellent ale on the south side of the street, on 
removing to the north, have failed afterwards to produce 
good ale. 

SUBTERRANEOUS TEMPERATURE. 

The results of experiments made at the Observatory at 
Paris, for ascertaining the increase of temperature on pro- 
ceeding from the surface of the earth towards the interior, 
carry to fifty-one feet, the depth which corresponds to the 
increase of one degree Fahrenheit of subterranean heat. 
Hence it follows, that the temperature of boiling water would 
only be 8,212 feet, or about one mile and a half English, under 
Paris. 
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COAL FIELDS. 

Dr. Crook observes that the detached beds of coal now 
found in England and Wales, were, doubtless, formerly joined 
together, and have only been separated by the formation of 
igneous rocks bearing up portions of these beds, and laying 
them on the surface of the earth. 

ELASTICITY OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

At the height of three miles, the air is twice as thin as at 
the level of the sea: that is, one foot, if carried up from the 
lower level, would spring out so as to occupy two feet; and 
at the height of fifteen miles, one foot would spring out into 
thirty. 

CONDENSATION OF GAS. 

In chloride of azote, its gaseous constituents, chlorine and 
azote, are so closely united, that a gallon of the combined 
gases in this compound might repose within the shell of a 
hemp-seed : its explosive and expansive force is terrible. 

READY DETONATION. 

Throw a small portion of iodine into liquid ammonia, allow 
it to remain there several hours, and it will form a brownish 
mass, which must be taken out in small portions, and care- 
fully dried on blotting paper. This substance, the iodide of 
azote, is fraught with detonating properties of an extraor- 
dinary kind ; it will explode by the contact of a slip of paper, 
or drop of water, or even if let fall through the atmosphere ; 
it will likewise inflame and explode in a solution of phos- 
phorus in sulphuret of carbon. 

VAST SUN-DIAL. 

In the neighbourhood of Delhi, in the East Indies, is a 
gigantic astronomical observatory, supposed to have been 
built in the seventeenth century. The dial is still in good 
repair, and is a stupendous work; its gnomon, of solid 
masonry, being sixty feet high! 





STRAY THOUGHTS. 
BY E. J. HYTCHE. 


Society has strange notions of what is reasonable. 
Hence, we send the Artful Dodgers of society to jail in 
order that they may receive the instruction of the Fagins 
of Field-lane; and when, from their Jong continuance 
- vice, we find it difficult to reform the culprit, we hang 

im. 

Do you desire not to be vulgar, then cease to be affected ; 
for we never knew an affected person who was not vulgar, 
nor one of natural manners to whom the phrase could be 
applied. 

fr any man doubt the truth of the time-honoured 
adage which intimates that “it is impossible to please 
every body,” let him be present at the reading of a will, 
and we imagine—when he sees the prodigal dissatisfied 
that he has been left nothing, and the miser vexed that he 
has not been left all—then he will he ready to conclude 
that it is scarcely possible to please any body. 

The surest way of acquiring the respect of others is to 
possess self-respect. 

There is one thing only which presents a complete 
poe of physical comfort: it is not a dog lying beside 

e arm-chair of a kind master, for he is annoyed by flies; 
nor even a cat reclining on the hearth-rug before a Christ- 
mas fire, for her sharp movements indicate nervous irrita~ 
tion. But a perfect picture of physical comfort is presented 
in yonder fly, which reclining with out-stretched limbs, 
drowsily sips the sample-sugar in the grocer’s window. 

What strange ideas men entertain respecting their 
natural rights! For instance, yonder ragged urchin is 
beating his younger brother—the bystanders remonstrate 
with him on his cruelty, when he replies— Have I not a 
right ? Is he not my brother? ader, perhaps you 
laugh at the notion of the lad; yet he is but a microcosm 
of man in general; and it would puzzle many to assign a 





better reason for the rights which they claim.* 


I was sto this morning by a beggar. He was one 
of those mr whom wit is «A largely developed, that 
hunger cannot eradicate the natural humour, and whose 
most lugubrious accent hath a tone of merriment. He 
approached, and asked me to lend him sixpence. Amused 
by his request, and the rich humour of his twinkling 
eye, I inquired when he would repay it? He replied— 
when your honour asks for it.* Having, like all authors, 
an exceedingly Jight purse, I am sorry to say that the 
mendicant still remains my debtor. 

Criminal legislation affords a sure index to the degree 
of civilization attained by a people. Are the laws vindic- 
tive P—then are the legislators ignorant and brutish. Are 
they mild though certain, and do they seek the reforma- 
tion of the delinquent, rather than the gratification of 
revenge by causing physical pain ?—then are the people 
really civilized. 

any men are extremely generous until you touch 
their purses. “ Ah!” they say, “ Poor Smith! we do 
pity him, for he was a clever fellow, and a kind one; and, 
as to the subscription to purchase him an annuity, we 
wish it complete success ; but unfortunately, we are unable 
to subscribe to it, for we have recently had many losses in 
business, and times you know—are—very—hard !” 

The man who is honest merely because “ honesty is the 
best policy,” would be a felon were he not afraid of 
Newgate. 

If rulers would employ half the efforts to be beloved 
which they use to become hated, they would have no 
occasion to build gun-proof carriages to protect themselves 
from the assassin. 

There is no man living, whom it was not essential should 
be born. Pallid he may be in countenance—weak in 
muscle, and he may never know what it is to retire to his 
straw mattress with a satisfied appetite; yet had he not 
been born, a link would have been wanting in the chain 
of existence, such as perchance might have snapped it 
asunder. 

“ Fools and their money are soon parted.” How often 
has this proverb been recited by the grave of a Goldsmith 
or a Burns, by men who make a God of their ledger, and 
to whom the brotherhood of man is as a poetic fiction. 








Pew Books. 


TRUTH WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 


Tuts little volume is from the pen of a young authoress, 
whose mind is deeply imbued with true piety. It consists 
of a series of fervent exhortations to religious duties, 
arranged in five sections or chapters, thus :—‘ Thoughts 
and Fears in Solitude; Transgression of the Divine Law; 
The Character we possess—the means of maintaining it ; 
The Eucharist; The One Ruling Principle.” In place 
of further eulogium, which, indeed, every page of the 
work merits, we shall quote a specimen or two; first, on 
the duty of Prayer :— 

* T follow you to the end of a busy day. You have mixed 
in society ; you have joined in the conversation of clever or 
agreeable persons ; you have gone with the current of their 
habits and pursuits; you have laughed at their follies, or 
enjoyed their kindness ; and now that the day is over, and 
you have already half forgotten most of the busy trifles which 
occupied it, whatever there is in your heart of real joy or 
sorrow, of anxiety or of hope, is doing its silent work there, 
and claiming a sure, irresistible ascendency over your 
thoughts. I imagine you young, yet not so young but that 
life already seems something more serious than a mere sum- 





* A similar anecdote is related by Sir Walter Scott.—Eb. 
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mer holiday ; and the future sometimes glimmers before you, 
while a sick pang shoots through your heart, from the doubt 
whether all or any of the fair prospects with which your 
dreams have invested it, will ever come true. I suppose that 
you have already learned many awful lessons. You have 
watched by the couch of a sick friend; perhaps you have 
witnessed death ; you have known doubt, anxiety, and sus- 
pense ; you have met with coldness and misapprehension 
from some, for which the kindness of others has hardly com- 
pensated,—for one cruel word well aimed will wither the 
heart that received it, long after the lips that spoke have even 
forgotten the cause. You have known what it is to lose the 
presence of those you best love; to feel a restless anxiety 
about things over which you have no control, but which are 
essential to your happiness; and, in short, you have gone 
through the usual discipline of changing joy and sorrow with 
which even the first thirty years of a man’s life will suffice to 
make him most deeply intimate. 

* T conclude, therefore, that you are not always happy; and 
though your enjoyment of life may be as keen as energetic 
youth can make it, still the laugh which rings upon your lips 
has not always its echo in your heart, and the jest with 
which you excite the mirth of others sometimes falls upon 
your own ear with a hollow sound. At times like these, 
when you are either deeply sorrowful or much depressed, 
there are some more unusual thoughts and some stern ques- 
tions which seem to exert stronger power over you. First of 
all, there is that feeling, which you are never quite without, 
that you are an immortal being who has an unknown home in 
another world, for which world this is to be looked upon as a 


preparation. Then you have the recollection of the Almighty . 


Being who created you, and who has therefore a claim upon 
your obedience and your service. You know that He is great 
and holy; you feel that He is raised infinitely above you, and 
you are probably in some degree uncertain of the position in 


which you stand before Him; and therefore you are also, at” 


least at times, and with a passing pang, anxious about it. 
You believe that there is a Providence which guides all 
human concerns ; and though you may not be in the habit of 
constantly referring to that guidance either for hope or com- 
fort, yet when your feelings are strongly called forth, you do 
remember it, and you often hope, and sometimes pray, that 
it may befriend you. You lock back upon the past, you scan 
over your present habits of life, and you then cannot say that 
you are sure you have done all, or nearly all, which your 
Creator demands from you. You may not have been in the 
practice of constantly attending the church of God (which is 
the place especially appointed for our worship of Him). 
When you have gone thither, it was too often, if not always, 
either for the sake of going where so many others went, and 
doing as they did, or else from a half-irksome feeling, that it 
was right and advisable to pay that mark of respect to the 
place and the subject to which it is consecrated, and thus 
occasionally to acknowledge that you do not consider yourself 
as quite independent of it. Perhaps in your childhood your 
mother taught you a few simple words of prayer, which you 
failed not to repeat night and morning. At school they were 
probably forgotten; and now the wh man, upon whose 
head rest all the sins and follies of his youth, whose mind is 
the treasure-house of high capabilities and deep emotions, 
and whose soul has been redeemed by the blood of an incar- 
nate God, lies down night after night, with no recollection of 
the Being on whom his life is dependent, and with no petition 
for pardoning mercy or protecting care! Should it be so? 
Is it right, is it safe, to give no more thought than this, no 
en love to the eternal truths upon which our whole welfare 
angs ?” 

The next extract is from “the Transgression,” and 
points to a practice too common in respectable society : 

“Love your neighbour as yourself ;” and “do unto others 
as you would they should do unto you,” are Scripture com- 
mands, to be no more forgotten in language than in action. 
How often and how much is truth sacrificed to a good jest 
against another, and how many a sharp remark, which 
in idle mirth, has passed from lip to lip till it kindled an 
unkind feeling, and has irrecoverably wounded the unlucky 


; 





cause of it. It must indeed be a very strong love of truth, 
which will prevent a man’s overstepping the exact fact with 
regard to the conduct of another, when by some exaggeration 
he could make a witty speech which is burning on his tongue! 
Yet “ false witness” is more often exaggeration than a direct 
lie. To say that a keen sense of the ludicrous is in itself 
wrong, would be absurd; it is a talent, and one without 
which all other talents will be sure to get out of their right 
place, and lead a man into most destructive mistakes. A 
man devoid of it will offend against his own dignity, or 
against the dignity of his mission, were it of the highest upon 
this earth; and consequently will lower himself and his office 
in our respect. There is no genius without it; for if in genius 
there must exist an innate perception of congruities, a detect- 
ing of new jfitnesses in common objects, and thus making a 
new world out of the old materials, in which ordinary minds 
could discover only worn-out realities ; there must of course 
also exist a corresponding sense of incongruity, of misappli- 
cation and oddity. The quality in itself is invaluable, but, 
like all other gifts in human hands, most dangerous and open 
to abuse. Yet high as may be ranked among mental posses- 
sions this keen sense of the ludicrous, the system of t 
all things or persons into ridicule is but a very shallow proo 
of wit; almost any fool may acquire it by habit, at least 
quite enough (and that is the utmost extent supposed to be 
positively necessary), to make others laugh in return. It is 
the very fact of its being a system, that makes it so detestable, 
and it is when the feeling comes on that by the depreciation 
of another you slightly exalt yourself,—that by showing how 
quick your perception is alive to foibles and infirmities, that 
you believe might have passed unobserved amongst others 
léss strikingly acute,—you imagine you reflect some credit 
upon your own cleverness ; it is when, in short, you feel that 
you depreciate another from the internal sensation that those 
who hear you must draw an inference respecting your supe - 
rior sagacity, that this mode of conversation becomes un- 
christian. This were a dull world, indeed, without some 
good-natured jests to enliven its every-day plodding, and 
there may be benevolence even in raillery; but there are few 
minds great enough and simple enough for this ; for the line 
which divides jesting from sin is very narrow ; and unhappily, 
excepting in the merry ringing voice of a child, there is seldom 
laughter without some guile in it. Mirth is a sacred thing, 
for there is very little that is pure and untarnished; but what 
there is of it left in our own hearts let us guard and watch, 
that it may not injure our consciences by making us infringe 
upon integrity, and leading us to throw an unkind slur upon 
the name, the weaknesses, or the peculiarities of another.” 
This is wholesome precept, gracefully inculcated. 





Garieties., 


Epicurism.—Enjoyment is the great business of existence 
with the Viennese, from the noble to the working-man. A 
fiue fat capon from the fertile valleys of Styria, and a flask 
of genuine Hu ian wine, are more acceptable than the 
most liberal constitution; and a Bohemian pheasant, gar- 
nished with sauerkraut and salmi di Milano, more palatable 
than the production of the most able pen. No where are the 
good things of this life found in greater abundance than at 
Vienna; the environs teem with luxuries. Hungary, only a 
few miles distant, furnishes excellent wines; Gratz, in Styria, 
sends armies of capons; Wirtemberg and Bavaria, myriads 
of fat snails; Trieste transports sea-fish in ice across the 
Alps; while the Danube supplies plenty of fresh-water fish. 

Nuremberg has given to the world many useful inventions. 
Here the pocket-watch first coursed its tiny dial; here the 
air-gun, gun-lock, wood-cuts, and various mathematical and 
musical instruments, first sprung into existence ; and at 
present, half the children of Europe are indebted to her for 
toys. The industry of the inhabitants is even extended to 
teaching birds to pipe; and h the sale of the little 
warblers, many an urchin is clothed and fed.— Germany and 
the Germans. 
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Copyright.—The following fact “ speaks volumes” for the 
present Copyright Act. In 1807, an indefatigable author, 
(who was his own publisher,) wrote Blair’s Mother’s Cate- 
chism, the copyright of which was sold for the benefit of his 
estate in 1808, or the year following, and passed into the 
stock of another publisher. The little book became very 
popular, and some thousand copies were sold annually ; so 
that, on the copyright reverting to the author, in due course, 
in 1835, he received from the then proprietor no less a sum 
than Erigut Hunprep Pounps for the renewal! although 
the publishing price of the book is only ninepence. This is a 
case for the Parliamentary Committee upon the new Copy- 
right bill. It can be verified, although the names of the 
parties are, from motives of delicacy, withheld for the pre- 
sent.—Ep. L. S.J. 

Rings.—In Vienna, every man, from the prince to the shoe- 
black, wears a ring: the noble has his arms engraved on it; 
the merchant, his initials; the mechanic, the device of his 





trade. 

Sir H. Davy.—Laybach, in Styria, is interesting to the 
lover of science, for having been the retreat of Sir Humphrey 
Davy not long before his death ; he resided in an hotel here, 
and the pretty daughter of the hostess relates several anec- 
dotes respecting him. He was a most indefatigable angler: 
his extraordinary success in transferring the trout to his 
basket, procured for him the title of “the English wizard ;” 
and the scared peasants, who could never understand by what 
artificial means he caught the fish, shunned him as if he had 
been his Satanic majesty. He spent the greater part of the 
day in angling, or in geologizing among the mountains, and 
generally passed his evenings in the society of the hostess’ 
daughter, who made his tea, and was his antagonist at écarté, 
or some other light game; indeed, the “ maid of the inn” 
played her cards so well, that she secured a handsome legacy 
from the philosopher in his will—Germany and the Germans. 

Champagne.—The knavish hotel-keepers of Nassau mix 
the mineral water with wine and sugar, and sell the com- 
pound for champagne. A recent traveller overheard a waiter 
at Fachingen ask his master, whether he might serve the 
English gentlemen with the champagne made in the morning! 

Vanity.—A Frenchman mistook the letters S. M. B. (St. 
Mary la Bonne) upon the lamp-posts in the Regent’s park, for 
Sa Majesté Britannique; observing, ‘how proud we ought 
to feel at this additional proof of the universal adoption of our 
most civilised language !” : 

Potato Cheese.—The potatoes, which should be mealy, must 
be boiled, and then grated: to this add the sixth part of its 
weight in curd, and a little salt. Knead the whole well toge- 
ther, and let it stand three or four days; in winter longer. 
It is then to be kneaded a second time, when it should be 
made into a form, and left to dry in the usual manner. The 
older it is, the more agreeable the flavour. If you wish it 
particularly good, take two-thirds potatoes, and one-third 
curds, to which add a little sheep’s milk. Thus prepared, 
it will remain free from decay for years; but it must be kept 
in a dry place, and covered. : 

The Leaning Tower of Pisa.—When at Pisa, Captain 
Basil Hall investigated the origin of the divergence of the 
above tower from the perpendicular, and established com- 
pletely to his own satisfaction, that it had been built from top 
to bottom, originally, just as it now stands. His reasons for 
thinking so are, that the line of the tower, on that side 
towards which it leans, has not the same curvature as the 
line on the opposite, or what may be called the upper side. 
If the tower hud been built upright, and then been made to 
incline over, the line of the wall on that side towards which 
the inclination was given, would be, more or less, concave in 
that directiun ; owing to the nodding, or “ swagging over” of 
the top, by the simple action of gravity acting on a very tall 
mass of masonry, which is more or less elastic, when placed 
in a sloping position. But the contrary is the fact, for the 
line of wall on the side towards which the tower leans, is 
decidedly more convex than the opposite side. Captain Hall 
has, therefore, no doubt whatever, that the architect,. in 
raising his successive courses of stones, gained, or stole, a 
little at each layer, so as to render his work less and less 








overhanging as he went up; and thus, without betraying 
what he was about, really gained stability —Patchwork. 

Starfishes are called at Bangor, (county Down), the 
Devil’s Fingers, and the Devil’s Hangs; and the children 
have a superstitious dread of todching them. Mr. E. Forbes, 
when drying some in the garden behind his lodgings, heard 
some of the children, on the other side of the hedge, put the 
following queries :—* What’s the gentleman going to do with 
the bad man’s hands? Is he ganging to eat the bad man’s 
hands, d’ye think ?”—Forbes’s History of British Starfishes. 

Ancient Water-wheels in the Euphrates.—The only obstacle 
to the navigation of this river consists in the remains of the 
water-wheels used for irrigation. In the short space of 130 
miles are nearly 300 of these wheels, about one-third of 
which are in operation at the present day. They consist of 
large parapet walls built into the stream, directing the cur- 
rent of the river to the wheels, which are the most clumsy 
pieces of mechanism, made of branches of trees, and having 
slung round them 150 clay vessels to raise the water in. The 
wheels are 40 feet in diameter, placed at the end of an aque- 
duct, raised upon well-built Gothic arches. They are the 
nearest approach to perpetual motion; and it is surprising 
the quantity of water which they raise to the surface. They 
cause a current of six or seven knots, with a fall of two or 
three feet where they are, so that this part of the river is 
difficult, and somewhat dangerous; but, as it is, we have 
surmounted all. I-should rather say the genius and skill of 
Messrs. J. Laird and Macgregor, who furnished the boats and 
engines, have overcome obstacles which baffled the well-dis- 
ciplined legions of Trajan and Julian, when they went to 
besiege Ctesiphon, and failed to drag their fleets against the 
stream on account of the current.—Account of the Euphrates 
Expedition, in the Times. 

Snails —In Transylvania, the large wood-snail is a fa- 
vourite dish, and a very good oneit is. The snails are drawn 
out of the shell, cut small, with a kind of savoury stuffing, 
and served up replaced in the shell. As for their being dis- 
gusting, it is all fancy; delicate ladies have relished them, 
who would have shuddered at the sight of a raw oyster. In 
some parts of Transylvania, instead of eggs and fowls, the 
peasants pay their tribute in snails and game. One lady’s 
ordinary winter supply was upwards of 5000 snails.— Paget's 
Hungary, &e. 

Easter is a season for the genera] interchange of civilities 
in Vienna, where, instead of the coloured egg in other parts 
of Germany, and which is there merely a toy for children, the 
Vienna Easter-egg is composed of silver, mother-of-pearl, 
bronze, or some other expensive material, and filled with 
trinkets, jewels, or ducats. : 

Gipsies, in Hungarian law, are called “ new peasants.” 
The name of Pharaoh nepek, Pharaoh’s people, Mr. Paget 
imagines to have been given either from contempt or error. 
The name Czigany, by which the Hungarians call them, is so 
like the Zingari, Zigeuner, Gitani, gipsy, of other nations, 
that Mr. Paget has no doubt it is the one they originally gave 
themselves. 

The first Coffee-house was opened at Vienna, in 1683, by 
the Pole, Koltschitzky, who had the privilege conferred on 
him in return for the important services he had rendered the 
state, as a spy, during the siege of Vienna. Coffee is made 
here in a glass decanter, with a handle, closely stopped, with 
the exception of a small tube for the.steam to escape: in this 
decanter, the coffee is boiled by means of a spirit-lamp. The 
women make the best coffee, which is not always the case in 
England : the Empress of Austria makes her husband’s coffee. 

Hospitality.—In some Alpine districts, you cannot offer a 
greater insult to the peasant who regales you with refresh- 
ment, than by tendering him money as a recompense. 


*,* “The Armourer of Paris,” Chap. VIII. in our next. 
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